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THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 


I am not going to write about that Prince of Orange 
who was afterwards William III, and who saved 
the people of this country from ‘ brass-money,’ 
‘pease in their shoes,’ and all the other evils 
which Orangemen of the Sister Isle aver that the 
‘body politic’ suffered from before he came over to 
set them free. The Prince of Orange* I am about 
to introduce to the reader’s notice is one, I hope, 
he has hitherto known little about. It is neither 
more nor less than a beer-shop in my neighbour- 
hood ; and as it has done its followers more harm 
than ever the ‘Great’ William did good for his, I 
think a few observations as to what I saw while I 
was a ‘thick-and-thin’ supporter of it can do no 
harm, and may do some good. 

The Prince of Orange is a ‘thriving beer-house,’ 
and is always advertised as such whenever it is to 
let, which it often is—for beer-shop keepers are a 
shrewd class. They take a beer-house, and give 
perhaps a hundred or a hundred and fifty pounds 
—according to the trade that has hitherto been done 
in it—for the good-will, &c. They keep it perhaps 
for twelve months, and then try and re-sell it to 
somebody new to the trade—to a ‘gentleman’s 
servant’ who has saved a little, or to a party that 
has had ‘a little money’ left him, and who thinks 
a ‘beer-house’ would just suit him—for double 
what they gave for it in the first instance. Now, 
to do this successfully, there are many little 
‘dodges’ put in practice. The ‘house’ is well 
advertised, and there is ‘open house’ all the time. 
The ‘regulars’ are served with two ‘pots; and 
only pay for one ; they are asked to bring all the 
friends they can; and as the outgoing tenant 
‘doctors’ his beer accordingly, he is not much out 
of pocket by it, even for the time being; so that 
whenever the intended victim comes to look and 
judge for himself, the house is always full. There 
is a ‘rare trade’ doing ; so he thinks he is getting a 
good bargain, and pays the price asked accordingly. 


* It is almost unnecessary to state that no particular 
public-house is intended by this princely title. 


But such people never do well in a beer-shop. 
Nobody ever does, except a certain class. These, 
as a rule, are brought up to it. They go on buying 
and selling house after house, victimising some- 
body little or much at each house they leave, till at 
last they can take a ‘gin-palace, and afterwards 
retire upon a fortune. 

Now, upon one occasion, when the Prince of 
Orange was to let, the outgoing tenant was a Mr 
Fullface, who had been in ‘ the trade’ all his life- 
time. He began as a boy by serving behind a 
gin-shop bar ; got promoted to barman ; and—for 
it is said such men save money fast ; at all events, 
there is a deal passes through their hands—after 
about ten years’ service, at sixteen pounds a year 
and his board, he managed to take the Prince 
of Orange. Moreover, during his probation as a 
servant, he had learned the ‘cellar-work,’ and 
the art of knowing how to buy beer at 53d. the 
half-gallon—the price the brewers charge for it— 
and after paying all the heavy expenses of a gin 
or beer house, being able to sell it at threepence 
per quart, or half a farthing per ‘ pot’ profit. 

Soon after Mr Fullface had taken possession 
of the Prince of Orange, his beer was found to 
be very palatable. The more you drank, the 
more you wanted. After drinking a few pints, 
your mouth got ‘clammy, and your throat 
parched, and you felt a longing for more as 
long as you were able to get it, till you were 
perhaps turned out at night in a state that, bad 
as it was, was preferable to what you found your- 
self in the next morning. All the while Mr 
Fullface had the Prince of Orange, it did a 
‘roaring trade.’ There was always somebody to 
be found in it—morning, noon, or night. The 
great support of it were some twelve or fourteen 
mechanics—and clever good workmen, too, most of 
them were at their business—who almost made it 
their home when not at work. Every Saturday 
night, they were sure to go there directly they ‘ got 
paid’ Their wives, too, commonly came there to 
meet them. Men of their own trades who were 
out of work themselves were also sure to come that 
night to see ‘So-and-so, who was in work. ‘He 
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was such a good sort ;’ they ‘ could always get a pot 
out of him ;’ and although the men themselves only 
went in with the intention, perhaps, of having ‘a 
pint or two,’ somehow or other they were sure to 
stop till twelve o'clock, and were turned out 
stupidly drunk at last, after spending most likely 
a day’s wages out of their week’s earnings. 

As on the Sunday morning these persons were 
sure to wake up with ‘the horrors’—an affliction 
known only to the full by those who have got 
drunk upon beer-shop beer—so they were as 
sure to want a ‘livener;’ and most of them used 
to make their way to the Prince of Orange, as a 
matter of course, as soon as possible; while the 
landlord, on his part, was never known to refuse 
them admission whether it was church-time 
or not. Mr Fullface was a ‘keen hand, and 
knew his own interest as well as most people. 
For the police on the ‘beat’ he did not care a 
dump ; they could always have the best his house 
duty or not, it was all the same, so long as they 
would not ‘see things ;’ thus Mr Fullface often did 
as good a trade on Sunday morning as he did on 
Saturday night, ay, and a more profitable one too, 
for he would not fill the pots on a Sunday morning, 
telling his customers that he wanted something 
extra in the shape of profit for the risk he ran in 
serving them during church-time. 

Of course, when one o’clock came, and the house 

a good many were too far ‘muddled’ to 
care much about their dinner, so they often sto 
till six or seven o’clock, or even later, if their money 
would last out ; till on Monday morning they would 
wake up without a farthing in their poke, 
although, perhaps, on the Saturday night they 
only given the ‘old woman’ twenty shillings out 
of —their week’s earnings—and had thus 
reserved to themselves one-third for pocket-money. 

The first thing on Monday morning, there was 
sure to be somebody at the Prince of Orange—some 
one so wretched after his debauch on the Saturday 

ight and Sunday, that he could not ‘tackle’ work ; 
some one or two besides that had got no work 

to go to, and so had come into lounge at the ta 
room fire ; perhaps neither had any money, but the 
landlord would trust the one in work with ‘a pot 
or two,’ partly because of his promise to pay him 
on Saturday nig because he knew that 
if anybody else ‘not incli to work that day’ 
happened to look in, and found one or two y 
there, it would most likely induce the fresh-comer 
to = ‘make a day of it.’ And so it was 
generally at the Prince of Orange on Mondays; one 
or two who were unfit or unable to work them- 
selves, would always entice somebody else, either 
by fetching them from their work-shops, or by 
iling them as they passed to or from their 
meals, till by the evening the house was half-full 
of drunken men. ton, 
were obtained by all manner of contrivances. 
Some would ‘stick it up’ till Saturday night ; 
others would go home and kiss or kick the ‘old 
woman’ out of some money ; others, again, would 
pawn their sons’ or daughters’ clothing, their own 
tools, &.; so that somehow or other Monday 
night was generally a drunken night at the Prince 


of Orange. , 
evening, too, there was what the 


described as an ‘harmonic ing’ As to vocal 
harmony, that was mostly at a discount. Those 
who did sing, generally seemed to choose the so 
their voices were least suited to. The ‘great gun’ 
of the room was one of the frequenters of 
the would generally oblige with Let 
me like a Soldier fall, simply because he had lately 
joined a Rifle Corps. I have often seen him ‘fall’ 
as a soldier does occasionally who stops out after 
barrack-hours and gets drunk. This ‘ harmonic 
meeting’ was one of the things that made the Prince 
of Orange the thriving house it was. The ‘chair’ 
was generally filled by the ‘regulars’ of the house 
in turn. There was a sort of rivalry between them 
as to who should fill the room the best—conse- 
y ges each one, when it was his turn to ‘take 
chair, would try his hardest to induce his 
friends to be present. Some even would bring 
their growing sons and daughters, and their 
sweethearts, to ‘support’ them. These little 
rivalries go extent of 
trying which party could drink the most, and so 
spend the most money. Of course, this was all the 
better for the landlord, who, to shew his gratitude, 
would treat the company to ‘a gallon of the best 
ale? Of course, this generosity would put the 
company in raptures, and after For he’s a jolly good 
Fellow had been shouted in full chorus, there was 
sure to be a proposition from the chair ‘that as Mr 
Fullface had been kind eno to treat the com- 
pany in the handsome manner he had, the compan 
an not do less than be pots apiece all round, 


pped | So it went on till twelve o'clock came, and the 


any had to adjourn, which they mostly did, to 
the t of the bar, where they stopped, tossing 
for pots of ale, till they did not know who won or 
who lost, although they would find by their 
gers in the morning, that everybody had paid 
or more than he could have fairly drunk or 
needed. 

There was ev ing at the Prince of Orange 
that could be thought of to entice working-men to 
go there. There were skittles, bagatelle, carda, &. 
to induce them to stop and spend their money 
when they were there. There was also a Friendly 
Mutual Aid Loan Society, into which each member 
paid sixpence per week ; but a member must be 
very resolute, indeed, if he got out of the house on 
meeting-nights without spending another sixpence 
at least. ter belonging to it for three months, 
a member was entitled to a loan of one pound. It 
was a fine stroke of business when the landlord 
thought of establishing such a thing. When you 
paid your contributions, you were sure to ee 
as much as you were — to be saving. Most 
of the loans were used for no better than 
to supply money for a ‘fuddle’ Indeed, Mr 
Fullface would not leave a shadow of excuse for 
a farthing of his customers’ money finding its way 
into other people’s pockets, if he omit help it. 
Of course, he had no spirit-licence, but he always 
had a bottle or two of spirits in a cupboard, and 
would always oblige any one he could trust with 
a drop at any time; and would always let them 
have as much for twopence as the licensed houses 
charged three-! mee for. 

There was a ‘Supper Club, too, held at the 
Prince of Orange, for supplying the members with 
a su once in three months, the contributions to 
which were twopence per week, or two shillings 


Monday 
bills were posted in the windows, bar, &c. 


and twopence per quarter. The suppers always 
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y 
tton, a piece of beef, vegetables, &c. these, 
each member as he liked or could get, 


‘ friends ’—that is, those who spent the most wo | 


or whoever lost, it was always the same to Mr 
Fullface—his was always a ‘winning game. The 
more the players won or lost, the more excited 
they were sure to get, and the more they were sure 
eink, ‘and the Mr Follies 
was sure to be. 

During the summer season, there were several 
ag the cost of being 
d wee ents. starting, 
the would take with them a lent” 
ful supply of ‘malt’ from the Prince o nge. 
When the vans came home at night, °y were 
sure to set down at the same place, and those 
who had journeyed by them mostly stopped and 
got so tipsy that they were ‘fit for nothing’ 
the next day. ‘Christmas-time,’ too, was always a 
rare bustling time at the Prince of Orange. On 
Boxing-day, Mr Fullface would always cook a 
‘piece of beef? to give away to his customers. 

e regulars beforehand were invited to be sure 
and ‘come and have a bit of beef’ on that day. Of 
course, the customers could not eat at Mr Fullface’s 
expense without drinking at their own, and one 
pint was sure to lead to another, till Boxing-night 
generally ended at the Prince of Orange in a satur- 
nalia of noise, uproar, and drunkenness. There 
was also a Club’ the 
Prince of Orange, but the advantages o: onging 
to it would consider doubtful, for 
you paid in sixpence a week for twenty weeks, 
and when you drew out, you had eight shillings in 
meat, and two shillings in ale or beer. 

There was also a ‘Boot Club, with weckly 
payments ; a ‘Coal Club’ on the same principle ; 
and a ‘Clothes Club’ besides ; in short, nothing was 
left untried to induce working-men to go there as 
often as possible. 

Mr Fullface has left the Prince of Orange these 
three years. He has since taken, and afterwards 
sold, to somebody less ’cute than himself, three or 
four beer-houses in succession. In each one he has 


as they might have Three or four have lost 
good shops through ‘losing time,’ for masters get 


;|less inclined to be ‘played with’ every day; 


. {and myself, 
‘par- | on board the Southern Cross, regarded 


and however a@ workman a man may be at 
his business, hi cqual is to bo 
or later. 


BURIED IN THE DEEP. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IL. 
Wuey, on the following morning, I joined the 
other passengers in the saloon, I o that the 
places of Mr and Mrs Stamer were vacant, and that 
t sat u n the little party. 
I have said nothing hitherto of any other person's 
impressions but my own ; but I may mention here 
that the who, with the Stamers 

e up the six first-class 
elen with 


sentiments very different from those which might 
have been anticipated. She was a beautiful young 
woman, and the only one on board, and she — 
have reasonably expected to enjoy undivi 

ho Yet they appeared totally indifferent to 
her. They treated her with all due courtesy on the 
usual occasions of reunion ; but they never sought 
her society ; they did not offer her any of the small 
attentions, ess and acceptable under the cir- 
cumstances of the case ; they never indulged in any 
lively badinage with her; they never established 
the tone of intimacy, which y comes of 
long association in a restricted sphere, and which 


had subsisted in my case from the first week of | 


our voyage. There was no fear of jealousy or ill- 
temper on Mr Stamer’s part in this. I cannot tell 
what it was that made me certain there was no 
danger of such feelings ever being excited in his 
mind ; it all arose from something in herself, which 
set her apart. 

Afterwards, Mr Seldon told me, the three young 
men never mentioned her among themselves, after 
the first day of her ro a ee in the saloon, when 
they had agreed as to her beauty, and Mr Sinwood 
had. ronounced hér ‘uncomfortable, Mr Somer- 
ville said, handsome as she was, she might go to 
Hong-kong for him, and Mr Seldon had remarked 
he had never seen a =a handsome woman 
whom he so little admired. ey had passed their 
various judgments in Dr Alexander’s presence ; 
but the worthy Scot, who happened to be quite 
sober on that occasion, contented himself with 
observing that she was good-looking enough, and 


refrained from further comment. 
‘Is anything wrong? Has anything ha i 


I asked on the morning in question of Captain - 


Marjoribanks, whose unusual gravity seemed omin- 
ous to me of evil. 
‘Nothing wrong with the ship, Miss Henderson, 
he replied. 
bm es know,’ I said eagerly ; ‘but with Mrs 
Stamer 
looks 


and the former said : ‘Mrs Stamer is not well ; her 
husband has just taken Dr Alexander to see her.’ 

I said no more, and in truth my di towards 
the woman who had openly avowed such a taste for 
cruelty, had so hear pepe every other feeling, 
that 1 was conscious of nothing beyond a sense of 
relief in her absence. 

I had left the saloon, and gone to my cabin for 
muffling to enable me to encounter the weather on 
deck, when I heard my name , ge softly, 


and turning to the door, saw Dr Alexander, w! 
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a came off in the Club-room of the Prince of Orange 
ngs 
un 
3 of 
Let "here was sure to a ‘ flare-up’ every supper- 
tely night, till two or three o’clock in the morning. 
all Before the night was half gone, the spirit-bottle was 
ae were turned out, ‘the supper’ had cost one 
— who sat down to it five or six shillings. 
aad There was another attraction at the Prince of 
5 Orange; the landlord would always oblige his 
ake 
. are illegal, but that was nothing to Mr Full 
his seated in the ‘Bar 
ng lour,; and if any one did intrude, they were only 
ae his ‘ personal friends ;’ and so the game went on till 
of any Sow in the morning. Heavy betting, too, on 

the chances of the different games, was nothing 
he uncommon among those who could afford it, or 
= even among those who could not. Whoever won 
est | 
he 
od 
Mr 
m- 
n 

| 

saved money while in it, and when -he leit, sold 1 

for considerably more than it cost him; and I 

hear that he is now in treaty for one of the largest 

gin-palaces in London. I occasionally see some 

of his old customers, and several are not so well off ( 
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made me a sign to be silent, and sitting down on a 
box, fastened to the heaving floor by clamps, 
addressed me thus: ‘Miss Henderson, you nmst 
excuse abruptness. I do not think you are a 
coward ; but no matter ; ignorance in these cases is 
worse than fear. I must have help—such help as 
only a cultivated intelligence can give me. What 
im) y and rapidly, 
eyes steadily towards m 
quite conscious of its pallor rigidity as I 
answered him ; ‘I think she is mad.’ 
‘You are right, he said—‘ awfully right. Once 
or twice I suspected it ; but she is cunning, and I 
have never had ten minutes’ talk with her alone. 


mania is destructive. She has been better for some 
time because nature has been aiding her. 
would have been a mother—ah, you think that 
horrible, so do I—in four months, had all gone 
well. Something has agitated and distracted her, 
and all has gone ill. The child is lost. She 


band’s life, or of her own.’ 

Extreme terror kept me quiet, and made me 
able to look quite to the end of the prospect 
before us out at sea. 


Surely it was an extreme conclusion to deduce from 
such indications as those I had seen, and besides, 
I had not mentioned them. 

Dr Alexander considered his reply for a minute, 
and then said: ‘Her own.’ 

I stood silently before him, and he continued : 
*I must at once seek among the fore-cabin women 
for one who has , courage, and common 
sense, if I can find suc oe ee 

t, 


refusal was impossible ; but a terrible 

of foreboding ats voiceless prayer swelled my 
heart in that dreadful minute. At length I said : 
*I am ready to do whatever you tell me, Dr 
Alexander, and to do it with all my heart’ 

*That’s well,’ he said. ‘For two or three days, 
there is nothing to fear; but when they are over, 
your utmost vigilance will necessary. But 
come—you must know all.’ 

As he spoke, he preceded me to the door of 
Helen’s state-room. Within the little space, which 
nothing but the nicest order could render com- 
fortable, everything was in utter disarray. The 
floor was heaped with torn clothing, torn books, 


torn papers ; and amid the disordered mass, I saw | worse 


some twisted links of a splendid gold chain, which 
she habitually wore, necklace fashion, round her 
throat. The velvet and gold fittings of her luxuri- 
ous dressing-case formed a portion of the ruin, and 
in the basin 
where doctor had flung it, having hastily 
gathered it up from under his feet. The wretched 


cot, whose draperies were also torn, and hanging in 
strips. Her beautiful face was pale, but placid, 
the slight knitting of the brows alone telling of the 
past conflict and pain. Her face was towards me 
as I entered; I had never before seen her sleeping, 
and I felt, that to connect that fair symmetrical 
vefined face with the revelations of the scene around 
it, was almost profanation. 

Mr Stamer was leaning against the wall looking 
at her, and with orgy ae = held a handkerchief 
pressed chee e spoke in a whisper 
to the This is still 
bleeding,’ he said. ‘I cannot stop it” 

‘I see the plaster has come off,’ said the doctor ; 
‘come away to your cabin, and I will dress it 
in. As they passed me, Dr Alexander said in 
a rapid be ‘He found her tearing up the 
> and she drove her scissors his 


Left to myself, I determined to have no assistant 
in the earlier stages of my repulsive task ; in so 
far as lay in my power, I would shield this stricken 
sister-woman from observation—from coarse curi- 
ous remark. A short time sufficed to remedy the 
wreck around me, and to give the little apartment 
a deceitful appearance of calm and repose. Very 
soon, a observer, could one have invaded our 
home on the great deep, would not have seen 
anything more striking there than a beautiful in- 
valid sleeping with tolerable calm, and a plain 
elderly woman seated beside her, and maintaining 
an anxious her 

Helen mended rapidly, and with e improve- 
ment in her state, hope for 
to sanity grew stronger within me. [I held but 
little communication with Mr Stamer, and I have 
no distinct recollection of how I gathered the little 
I have ever known of the wield oe object of my 
care. Thus much I learned: her husband had 
long ted her real state; he had become 
aware of her destructive propensities in many 
painful instances, and he had decided on taking her 
to England in the Southern Cross, rather than in a 
larger and more luxurious vessel, because he ho 
thus to confine a knowledge of the truth within 
narrower bounds, and also to keep her from the 
risk of excitement. I learned that her statement 
of her maid’s refusal to accompany her to England 
was perfectly true. She had cut off the heads of 
the birds which the woman was taking to England, 
with her scissors, and this was but one of a long 
series of deeds. her 
favourite horse, ing over hi , and seeming 
to caress him ; she cut the throat of her own 


la and the neck of a pair of doves 


eft England ; and the doctor 
said in a horrified whi : *Stamer had such a 
conviction that she would kill the child, that his 
relief is excessive under circumstances.’ 
After a he : *She would have 
killed it, if she had not been Proper! watched ; 
and I am much mistaken if she does not do 

et.’ said something one day about Mr 
Stamer's family, and their distress at such a 


disastrous 
* Ay, said Dr Tocinten; ‘that is the worst part 
of the matter ; his mother and sisters have never 


woman lay in the deep sleep of exhaustion on her 


moon ended, to sail for Melbourne 
without allowing the ladies to meet.’ 
* How did he find it out ?’ I asked. 
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18 now quiet, but with returning strength, | look | 1 
for a revival of the mania. I expect her to attempt 
one of two things—the destruction of her hus- | 1 
* Which do you think her most likely to ae | 
| I said, and even while I spoke I wondered what 
i could have led him direct to such a conclusion. 
it 1s in on you that the 
t care of her must devolve ; strength will not avail | 
¥ if comprehension be wanting ; and there is more to | 
be watched in this case than merely the patient’s | 
pod actions.’ 
. No thought of refusal was in my mind ; indeed, 
| | 
4 |seen her. He found it out before their honey- 
} 


_ understood only too well, and a 


+ feeble to generate a 
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. ‘I do not know—but I s t. Take a 
look at his Miss the 
side of it, when his head is turned away, and you 
will suspect what I do, and know quite as much.’ 

‘ He cannot love her surely ?” 

‘ He loathes and abhors her, so that he is nearly 
mad himself with excess of dread and hate: he 
thinks I don’t know that ; but I am a keen observer 

imes’—this he said with an hasis which I 

little 

laugh—‘ and I read Stamer like a book.’ 
_ ‘A bad book ?’ I asked. 

‘ Neither good nor bad : he is a worldly, ordinary 
man, in the = a terrible necessity—a ul 
humiliation. His best resource is stoicism, and he 
flies to it’ 

‘Do you think she loves him ?’ 

* Certainly not,’ he replied with decision. ‘Mad 
people are incapable of love. Have you never 


remarked In the case of even merely 
“ eccentric” ms, I have never known an 
instance of affection or gratitude. I these 


two attributes as absolute privileges of the sane. 
She is singularly indifferent to Stamer; she has 
no concentrativeness, and so no power of dislike. 
Her cruelty is mere impulse ; her brain is too 
ion or a delusion.’ 

‘Have you told him you fear her committing 
suicide ?” 

‘I have told him that the destructive mania 
pac grey does increase to the pitch of suicide, 
and that her extreme violence 
it in her case.’ 

‘ How did he take the intelligence ?” 

a rt be shocked, Miss Henderson—he seemed 


I was shocked, inexpressibly shocked ; I felt 
sick with misery, my loneliness am ese 
people, my dread responsibility, the irresistible 
imposition of circumstances, the absence of all sym- 

y—the horrid im of madness and hate 
on everything. I felt a sudden wild, impotent 
longing to run away, to escape—no matter where ; 
but I was imprisoned within the narrow limits of 
a small ship, and around it was the wide weary 


ocean. 

Dr Alexander watched the paroxysm of emotion 
through which I with curiosity, and said at 
length : ‘ You look at these in a sentimental, 
I in a phi hical aspect, and I confess I cannot 
blame Stamer. There can be no happiness in this 
woman’s life, and to him her existence is a mere 

isguised curse. He will neglect no precaution 
to save her, but she will not be saved; and when 
or a of misery disgrace 
from his shoulders. He will have nothing to 
reproach himself with.’ 

dreadful 


ught—not the responsibility in the | and 


sight of God.’ 

*Oh,’ said Dr Alexander, with a smile and a 
sheer commi now you into regions 
whither I cannot follow you.’ - 

I felt that it was presumptuously setting my 


| ignorant impressions against the instructed Judg- 


makes me apprehend | than 


her previously, and though she spoke little, I 
thought I ised a different ‘one in her aor By 
and another order of ideas in her mind. i 
the long periods of silence, I never noticed the 
former restlessness; and several days re 
without any symptom of a return her 
destructive propensities. Her manner towards 
her husband was unaltered ; it evinced indiffer 
ence, but not dislike ; when present, she did not 
ay to be pleased or displeased by his company ; 
when absent, she did not express any sati 

or dissatisfaction. She never alluded to the 
circumstances of her illness, nor did I. I shrank | 
from either of the probable results. It would 
have pained me to have found her indifferent to the 
blighted promise of maternity ; and had the chord 
of a novel and violent feeling been touched, it 
might have harmed her. I think she was more 
beautiful than before; and I am certain the 
haunting something in her f: which had so 
often distressed me, was gone, that its absence 
had a more positive cause than the languor of 
recent illness. 

Dr Alexander had said that gratitude is a senti- 
ment experienced only by the sane. This saying— 
and I did not one 
memory very strongly, w one night, the si 
of the woman who relieved my uring 
early hours of the night, Helen stretched out her 
hand and caught mine. She looked at me longer 
I had ever seen her fix her eyes on one 
object, and said slowly: ‘ You have been the only 
friend I ever had, Miss Henderson. I never loved 
any one; I could not; but I am learning to love 

u. It is something new to me, and I am glad’ 
Then she turned placidly away, and closed her 


e 

tt was the tenth day after Helen’s illness had 
commenced, and she had been taken up and 
dressed. I had undressed her in the evening, and 
replaced her in her cot; had seen the nurse 

installed, and retired to rest with a i 
of weariness and helplessness, as if this dreary 
voyage were never to come to an end, and my — 
were never to be fulfilled and done with. I thought 
of Helen’s future very sadly, and yet I wondered 
why, because my conviction of her sanity strength- 
ened day by day; and that assured, there was 
little to fear for one so richly endowed. Her 
husband’s family might never know the truth as 
it had been. Her husband himself—yes, there was 
the doubt—‘he loathes and abhors her, Dr 
Alexander had said. Would that loathing and 
abhorrence cease, or must it exist with the ever- 
resent, unconquerable fear of a recurrence of her 
1 y? But,I y suddenly, is it 
true? Does he loathe and abhor her? Is Dr 
Alexander’s judgment quite free from prejudice 
perversion on this point? Could any man 


man 
resolves to do his duty tho: uly, and 
the ofthe tak i 
id no more to concerning 
Stamer’s mental condition, and beyond the n 
sary instructions relative to the treatment of the 
invalid, there was little communication between 
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Isgulse ee. ngs such strength and impo: as he 
did, if indeed they existed? His demeanour was 
so simple, so unexaggerated, free from demon- 
ment of the. doctor, and yet 1 could not resist a 
conviction, which began to steal over me, that 
Helen Stamer was becoming sane. She obeyed 
calmness unlike anything 1 had ever noticed in 
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for ce, which had availed to keep the 
doctor sober, was relaxed, and with it his self- 
restraint vanished. The other passengers com- 
plained a. that Dr Alexander was always 
either drunk or only half sober, and the ca 
remonstrated seri but ineffectually with hi 
bem I never heard utter a 


86 
us. As his patient improved in health, the neces- 
sity whic 


Perhaps he felt that as it had not impeded his 

ews in the case of Mrs Stamer, it was no 
business of his, and, indeed, he was not given to 
talking much at any time. 

I have said nothing of our voyage ; in truth, I 
remember little about it. The weather was for 
the most part favourable, and our discomforts but 
few. I was so closely occupied with Helen Stamer, 
that beyond the time at which I took my meals, 
and inhaled the air for a few minutes on deck, in 
order to gain life and strength for my task, I 
lived in her small cabin. On the eleventh day of 
her illness, and when our voyage was within a 
fortnight, as we hoped, of its termination, two 
events befell, which had a serious effect on the 
position of affairs. The woman who had assisted 
me to nrrse Helen was taken suddenly and 
dangerously ill, so that we were deprived of her 
services; and the weather changed, becomin, 
tem ous. Helen’s much-improved state 
rendered me less uneasy about the loss of my 
useful and willing assistant, and I am not very 
timid at sea, so that the storm had no incapacitat- 
ing terrors for me, but it made me very ill. The 
foregone fatigue and anxiety told on me severely. 
At times, I could not collect my thoughts, and I 
even feared I spoke incoherently. Dr Alexander 
insisted on my taking absolute rest—that is, rest 
as absolute as can be had in a ship fighting with 
the winds and labouring in a heavy sea. 

* You need not be uneasy about Mrs Stamer,’ he 
said; ‘she is much stronger and better than you 
are, and Stamer and I can take care of her now 
well enough.’ 

* Doctor,’ said I earnestly, ‘I believe she is quite 
cured ; I do indeed, and if she is properly treated 
now, all may be well.’ 

* Ay, ay,’ he said, with a careless smile; ‘ but 
~ see you have not heard as much about her as I 

ve ; but,’ he continued, answering the inquiry in 
my face, ‘which same I am not going to you, 
Miss Henderson.’ 

oe you apprehend a return of the mania?’ I 
sai 


‘Not immediately ; I should think it very 
improbable. 
But you still think she should be constantly 
watched, never left alone?’ 
*I do not consider such excessive precaution 


n any longer; she has shewn no disposi- 
tion pat be mischievous again, has she?’ he asked 


anxiously. 

‘Not the least. She tore up a sheet of paper 
to-day as she and I were talking, but negligently 
as any one might do, while twisting it idly in their 
fingers. There was no sign of the old intentness, 
I had almost said ferocity, in her manner of doing 
it’ 

‘You might have said it all out, and not been 
wrong, Miss Henderson,’ said the doctor impres- 
oer * Now get to your cabin as soon as you can ; 


I bring your 


ou to sleep in spite of the storm. ‘We could 
hear each other's voices then. 

Helen expressed but little concern for my illness, 
and no apprehension of its effects w herself. 
‘Mr Stamer will stay with me until I can sleep,’ 
she said ; ‘and you must hook your door back and 
mine, and leave them open.” She was ectl 

uil, and free from fever, and I remember we 


. | how I was struck anew by her extreme and deli- 


cate beauty. The fair face was framed by the 
masses of her unbound hair, and the wondrously 
beautiful eyes shone with a deeper and a softer 
light than I-had ever seen within them. 

My heart throbbed with almost unbearable 
agony as I bent over her, and arranged her pillow, 
and said: ‘Thank God you were so much better 
before I broke down.’ 

She made this startling reply : ‘Miss Hender- 
son, I never thanked God in all my life,’ 

‘Thank Him now, dear,’ I said wildly, entreat- 
ingly, the feverishness fast coming upon me, break- 
ing out in the strange ers of my feelings, and 
speaking in my words. ‘O Helen, before I leave 
you, let me hear you say “ Thank God.” You have 
cause for t ess which you do not know, 
and which I cannot tell you’ I must have been 
very ill, or I never could have spoken such inju- 


g | dicious words. 


She put her fair white arms up, and for the first 
time folded them round me. I never seen her 
make any movement before in the slightest degree 
resembling a caress, and to see her do it now, sent 
of ho me. she laid 

er pale smooth c to mine, whispered : 
Thank God. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WOOLWICH. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


THE Royal Military Academy at Woolwich Com- 
mon is comparatively a modern establishment, the 
first academy for cadets being at the Warren in 
the Royal Arsenal. About the year 1719, it 
was considered advisable to give some training to 
those who were intended to become officers in the 
Royal Artillery, and therefore a limited number of 
young gentlemen were placed under a course of 
tuition which consisted of mathematics, fortifica- 
tion, languages, &c. A great deal of attention was 
given at this early time to the study of fortification, 
a ‘front’ of some of the most approved systems 
being attacked each half-year by the cadets. 
Mines were also constructed, and the various details 
explained, after which they were blown up, and 
rebuilt by the next students. 

About the year 1745, there were forty cadets 
undergoing a course of study; these were under 
the command of one captain, one and two 
second lieutenants. The ‘young gentlemen’ at 
this period do not appear to have been under very 
good discipline, for, according to an order, a copy 
of which is now in existence, it was a part of the 
duty of the officers at the Warren to visit the 
Academy once or twice during the day, to prevent 
masters who instructed the cadets from bemg ill- 


icine. I trust it will enable | Mas 


used and pelted. The Marquis of Granby, who was 
ter-general of the Ordnance in 1764, reorganised 
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the Academy, and placed it on a better footing than 
it had been previously. He increased the number 
of cadets, obtained more able professors, increased 
the pay of each cadet from one shilling and four- 
pence to two shillings and sixpence per diem, and 
laced a bar on the free admission of any person, 
by instituting a qualifying examination. In 1788, 
a public examination took place at the termination 
of each half-year; the subjects then taught were 
Fortification, Field-works, Trigonometry, Conic 
Sections, Hydrostatics, Projectiles, Euclid, Survey- 
ing and Levelling, and Chemistry. About the 
year 1806, the Academy on Woolwich Common was 
completed, and occupied by the cadets. It was 
calculated that at least thirty cadets would annually 
be required to supply the vacancies caused b 
death and retirement in the service, and therefore it 
was found necessary to increase the Academy. The 
establishment was therefore reorgani 
on a very similar footing to which it now 
occupies. 

The dress of a gentleman-cadet at this period 
was knee-breeches, dark-blue coatee, a cocked-hat 
somewhat similar to that now worn by a Green- 
wich pensioner, and a pigtail—a combination 
that would undoubtedly make even the most 
highly favoured look a ‘Guy,’ in the eyes of the 
critics of 1865. Five-and-twenty years ago, the 
cadets wore light-blue trousers and coatee, a fo 
cap in undress, and a shako in full dress. In for- 
mer times—and by these we refer to the period 
between 1820 and 1850—any young gentleman 
who was desirous of obtaining the position of 
gentleman-cadet, had first to secure what was 
termed ‘a nomination ;’ this was to have his name 
inserted on the Master-general’s list as a candidate. 
He was then called upon, somewhere between the 
age of fifteen and seventeen, to pass a competitive 
examination, which enabled him to stand a chance 
of entering the Royal Military Academy. To 

for this examination, it was usual for 


the boy to be sent to some school at Woolwich, to | ch 


be what was termed ‘ crammed.’ 

Let us visit one of these Woolwich cram-schools 
of the olden time, and observe the there 
carried out. At six o'clock each boy was obliged to 
be in the school-room, any individual ‘late,’ very 
properly receiving some punishment. Between the 

ours of six and seven, a problem of Euclid had to 
be learned, and any visitor who might enter the 
this hour would naturally have 
concluded that he was making acquintance with 
an asylum of lunatics. Sitting in rows on forms, 
a number of boys would be seen swinging or 
oscillati as though worked by machinery, 
no regular time was kept. Each 

individual was uttering, and in no subdued 
voice, his special problem, which he had to cram 
by seven o'clock. Thus a din of tongues was 
A Bas B C;’ 

ow the triangle ADC ing one e at A 
equal to another at D ;’ «Produce the line BC, and 
make CD equal to AE;’ &c. Occasionally, a 
decrease in the hubbub might be observ: bie: 
then, however, the master on duty, with a i 
cry of ‘Swat away, boys,’ would call forth a 
chorus, which would recontinue until the hour of 
seven struck. From seven until about half-past 
was the time of trial for those who were not quick 


at ing, for a failure in Euclid entailed 


and placed | of 


according to the favour in which the boys stood 
with the master. Breakfast at eight, and school at 
half-past ; and with two hours for recreation in the 
afternoon, the cramming was carried on until nine 
at eo It was customary to suppose that no boy 
could qualify for his entrance-examination under 
at least a year at one of these training establish- 
ments. He then was sent up for examination, and 
had to pass satisfactorily in mathematics, Euclid, 
French, German, drawing. Should he 
fail, especially in the three pt he was 
irrevocably ‘spun,’ and had to some other 
Ral either the Royal Artillery or 

Engineers. 

m entering the Academy, the successful 
can anything but an 
enviable one; he might be — in — 
burly in frame, and perhaps the bully of a 
some magnitude, where his word had been ‘law,’ 
and the threat of a ‘licking’ was sufficient to awe 
into implicit obedience any smaller or less power- 
. At the Academy, however, brute-force, 

joined cadet was termed, had to 
‘fag’ for probably an old cadet not half his size 
or stre This 


beer 

during out-of-study hours, singi 
lights’ of a night, and many 
social labours; but it was also necessary to secure 
the general comfort and good spirits of the head 
of the room to which the neux ee If the 
‘head’ were in arrest, and therefore, of course, not 
able to leave his room, it would be necessary to box, 
play single-stick, or s some occupation to 
eer him, and enable him to pass his time plea- 
santly. An old cadet being fond of cricket, fully 
appreciated the bowling or batting de ents, 
but took no great delight in either -stoppi 
or fagging for the ball. This work, the neux, 
course, must do for him. 

It was during his first and second half-year that 
a cadet was considered a fag ; during his 
third, he was in a transition state; and though 
liable to be called upon to perform various services, 
yet, if a junior were available, he was usually a 
free man. 
dignity of old cadet was reached, and it was then 
his turn to fag, instead of being f 

It was remarkable how this of state 
brought out the various characters of individuals. 
A neux very mild and timid during his early 
career, became, when an old cadet, a severe, exact- 
ing bully, one who, not content with fagging, 
took great delight in ill-treating those who, 
by the understood laws, were little better than 

ves. Almost invariably, those who were bullies 
as cadets, were either cowards, or men of a hard, 


actual bullying came under the notice of the 
authorities, the perpetrators thereof were very 
properly puni either by disc Tustica- 
tion, or arrest; but in many cases, e bully 
escaped detection, and his brutal proceedings 


never came under public notice. 


At his fourth half-year, the rank and - 


unfeeling, selfish nature. When any instance of 
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The advan’ and disadvan of the faggi 
ose who are in of teaches 
ys to respect authority, an: which gains it. 
It also does away with the advantages of brute-force ; 
and thus some strong, tyrannical boy, who has been 
accustomed to ill-treat all those who were less or 
weaker than himself, soon finds that his strength 
does not avail him, as he may be the fag of the 
smallest boy in the Academy. It is also said to 
bring the ‘unlicked cub’ into subjection, and to 
leave upon him a mark of discipline recognisable 
in after-life. That there is great truth in nearly 
all these arguments, there is no doubt, as we 
believe those can testify who have themselves been 
to large public schools where fagging is an 
institution” On the opposite side, however, it is 
urged that such authority and power as that exer- 
cised over a fag cannot be intrusted to a boy, 
because at his unthinking age he is y 
recklessly cruel, and thus commits acts from whi 
he would recoil with di in more mature years. 
The Academy formerly was divided into four 
classes, and upon joining, a cadet was at once 
admitted into the fourth. He then learned mathe- 
matics, geometrical drawing, plan drawing, French 
and German, and landscape drawing ; and after six 


months, was examined, and, according to his pro- 
ficiency, was advanced into the third class. Hi 
course of study here continued the same, but was 
of a more advanced description. 


After a year’s residence at the Academy, a test- 
examination was given, called ‘a probationary, 
and it wa: necessary to pass this probationary 
satisfactorily, or the cadet was at once sent home to 
his friends. This examination formed a very 
admirable barrier, for it was quite possible that a 
boy with no head and no perseverance, might yet, 
by the aid of three or four years at a cram-school, 
be so parrot-like as to pass his entrance-examination 
even —! but immediately the cramming 

ceased, he would fall back, incompetent to 
answer the most simple common-sense question. 
When this was the case, the probationary found 
him out,-and he was given an opporeenity of 
seeking some other profession than Scientific 


On entering the second Academy, fortification 
was commenced, and the course then remained the 
same until the theoretical course was finished. 

Upon completing the course at the Upper 
A 'y, the cadets were removed to the Arsenal, 
and a practical course was then carried on. This 
continued for six months, and consisted of artillery, 
surveying, and field-fortification. Each cadet 
worked in the various departments of the Aneoel, 
and carried on practice with the various an 
field-pieces. He also surveyed a portion of ground, 
and made sections and elevations; a portion of a 
redoubt was thrown up; galleries for mines con- 
structed ; gabions age &e. 

At the termination of this practical course, there 
was a public examination—a mere farce, however 
Pig the cadet was then ee | either in 

Artillery or Engineers, according as hi ition 
entitled him to select the one other 

Those who have been long accustomed to cadets, 
cannot fail to have remarked how similar 


are in ‘ype, and how constantly we have a 
repetition of the same individual—the bully, 
the wit, the fast man, the ‘gent,’ the shirk, &, 


There is not much originality amo ouths 
between the ages of and 
they may very soon be ticketed and placed in 
order, and according to series. What would be 
to an outsider somewhat singular is, that those 
who occupy a certain position in a class are usually 
of a similar character. 

‘That cadet, said one of the professors to us on 
a visit to the class-rooms, ‘is sure to be a great 
talker and noisy ; all the cadets are so who occupy 
his position in the class.’ 

It not unfrequently happens that a civilian 
master who is unpopular, or from any cause does 
not please the particular party of cadets over whom 
he is placed, encounters considerable difficulty in 
maintaining discipline ; but, as a general rule, the 
corporals on duty in the class-rooms are able to 
— their authority, and to keep matters in 

er. 


Some few years an open system of com- 
petition was apd ins instead of that of nomination, 
and thus any lad, no matter who he might be, was 
entitled to compete for entrance to the Royal 
Military Academy. A variation in the age for 
admission was also made; so, instead of boys of 
from fifteen to seventeen entering the Academy. 
young men of about nineteen were last-join 
cadets. At this time, the time-honoured system of 
‘neuxing’ ceased, and the last-joined cadet no 
— had occasion to dread his senior. 
his alteration necessitated some change in the 
regulations, which not having been made, a 
mutiny, as it was termed, occurred; and upon 
investigation, several rules were altered. 
Twenty years ago, the Woolwich cadet certainly 


‘did not live luxuriously ; he had meat but once a 


day, and that of very inferior quality. The cook- 
ing was bad, and ‘complaints’ scarcely ever 
obtained redress, But tha time there 
are no such reasons for dissatisfaction, meat being 
ren pe three times a day, and other extras being 
freely allowed. In reality, we believe that many 
cadets fare better at the Academy than they do 
when at home. Yet, as is often the case, dissatis- 
faction uently prevails, and not uncommonly 
complai t not u uently happens 
, ‘complaints’ are made when the principal object is 
to ap ‘above’ the style which happens to be 
estal fished. We once ourselves were witness to a 
complaint being brought before a mess committee 
by a young subaltern, who asserted that the mess- 
dinner not fit to eat—although it ——< 
soup, side-dishes, two joints, e, pastry, ; 
this same subaltern being the pa of a half-pay 
captain, who was dependent on his pay only, and 
to whom two joints a week were luxuries, whilst 
cold or hash made up the remaining dinners, , The 
subaltern, accustomed to this fare up to the ae of 
nineteen, found, six months after, the mess- 
dinner was not fit for him to eat! 
Young men, and especially those who may have 
successful in some competitive examina- 
tions, are too apt to overrate their own import- 
ance, and to consider their laurels as won, when 
really they are not even plucked from the tree. 
Life is like a race for the y, and it is not the 


they | horse which shews in front a hundred yards from 


the starting- that is looked upon as a likely 
winner, for gan useless screws often do that: 
it is those who pass the judge’s chair first. We 


lp, 


| 
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were once forcibly reminded of this, when we were 
told by a gallant veteran, upon whom his coun 
had freely lavished her honours, that he thought 
himself a far greater man when he was a school-boy, 
and had gained the first prize, than he did when 
her Majesty knighted him for his brilliant services. 

The great value and importance of our military 
those sciences which he is likely to employ in his 
future career, he is also made to learn the essential 
necessity of discipline. Even a murmur against an 
v."+r is, in the army, a crime; and why? Because 
it has .>en found that this is an ever-growing evil. 
We are ali ,mblers more or less, and too often 
are so without .-“se; and an army in which 
grumbling becomes a ..-hit, or is tolerated, or in 
which obedience is not absoi.*+*. would soon cease 
to be an army; it would sink into a> undisciplined 
rabble, and is often more dangerous to the country 
that — it, than to the enemy against which it 
is intended to act. 

The career of a cadet at Woolwich Academy is 
comparatively short ; within three years at the 
outside, from the period of his being a school-boy, 
he becomes an 0 in one or other of the two 
scientific corps. 

It isa oom often discussed among old officers, 
whether the young officers of the present day, who 
are really the old cadets, are superior or inferior to 
those who joined the service under the old system. 
Those who argue that they are inferior, say that 
formerly few youths joined the two services, 
Artillery and Engineers, who were not connected in 
some way with officers already therein ; that con- 


uently there was an esprit de corps, a noblesse 


oblige, which does not exist in the po day, 
when Smith from Manchester, Jones from Bristol, 
and Brown from Whitechapel has as a chance 
of entering the Academy, if he have the brains, as 
formerly was the son of General Sir G. Dash, 
K.C.B., late Royal Artillery. Thus, in the present 
day, the yeapg eae looks more to what he can 
make out of his appointment, what station 
best, what style of work passes best, and not which 
is the more honourable position. 

* Classics py now as well as mathematics,’ we 
heard a youth remark the other day ; ‘ but only for 
entrance: they don’t pay ; 80 I am going 
in for mathematics.’ 

Those, however, who are well pleased with the 
new system, say the last-joined officer works 
=e does not Lape to be above his work, 

in consequence of his greater age, sooner gets 
over his boyish practices and manners, especially 
if at once separated from his former companions, 
cast among senior officers, 
resent, however, it is premature to j 0! 

the of the change ; we must wait Heese 


Officers arrive at positions sufficiently senior to 


have ind then to judge 
whether they act more ably did our Artillery 
and i officers in the Crimea and in 
India. object to instil into the minds 


of cadets in resent day is, that during their 
short stay at the they cannot and ought 
not to expect a life of indulgence or luxury ; 
os to be treated as private soldiers, 
and to lead the life of such. most foreign 
armies, the officer first serves his time in the ranks, 
and becomes the better able to govern men after- 


wards, for he then knows the wants of the men and 


try | carried out ; but the military college is supposed to 
ient 


ys | mires. Some pleasant neighbours, pleasant, at 


their habits. With us this system is not practically 


answer the same purpose, and in a more efficien 
manner, 


LADY FLAVIA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORD LYNN’S WIFE.’ 
CHAPTER XIII—BIG BEN RECEIVES A COMMISSION. 
Ray me, mamma! Flavia yee come with 
us, e insists on staying at home, naug 
darling that she is!” said Lady Caroline Chavet 
had grown to entertain a romantic friendship for 
her cousin, her cousin who had been a stranger a 
few months back. There was a battue in Tinni 
ley Copse, which piece of woodland was wi 
justice considered as the cream of the Harbledown 
preserves, and arrangements had been made for the 
party of gentlemen to lunch at the keeper's ho 
whither sundry hampers of good-cheer, liquid 
solid, had been previously conveyed ; and there 
was a sort of -engagement to the effect that 
Lady Mortlake and her daughters should drive 
round to the lodge in question; and should be 
ane Se portion of the sport. It was a 

hh opportunity of becoming known to their 
country neighbours, before the round of Christmas 
banquets should commence. As yet, there had 
been a few rather heavy dinners at which the 
family had been guests ; and once or twice, a select 
own ogany ; but the progress towards inti- 
macy was not more rapid than it usually is where 
miles of road divide castle from court, and hall 
from abbey. 

October seemed determined to die smiling; and 
if the nights were fi or frosty, day after da: 
had the mellow brightness iar to that 
season of the year. e woods were never more 
enjoyable than now, while the red and russet 
leaves yet clung to the boughs, and before the 
November rains had turned the paths to quag- 


least, when gauged by a country standard, were 
to employ their guns to-day in the massacre of 
Lord Mortlake’s | ene and were afterwards 
to dine at Harbledown. The afternoon was clear 
and sunny ; the few white clouds had not a menace 
in them ; everything promised well. But Lad: 
Flavia chose, to the of her nica 
especially of Lady Julia, to shut herself up in her 
rooms, and not only to refuse to join the party, 
but to decline giving any reason for her obstinacy. . 

The carriage was at the door, not the lofty family 
chariot over which Mr Hedstall presided, but the 
open barouche, with the four bays, and the trim 

ilions, with a little silver tassel uting out 

of the black velvet of their caps. e countess 
was dressed, so were her daughters, and there was 
no time to lose if they meant to be at the k 8 
before the sportsmen should have to 
their work of semi-wild-poultry canlien 

‘Flavia won’t come—nonsense!’ said the coun- 
tess and then, after a moment's 
thought, she nodded her head with an air of inef- 
fable matronly wisdom. ‘Ah! to be sure! she 
feels a sort of awkwardness about meeting Augustus 
after what I must call her unaccountable whim- 
sicality in rejecting him. You must have noticed 
how she has avoided him ever since—a good sign, 
if Hythe would but think so !’ 


| 
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really believed in the truth of her 
own words. She set her heart on the match ; 
and it well for her sense of hospitality that 
abstained from pointedly evincing her 
displeasure at the rejection that her son had 

ienced. But she consoled herself by the 

ction, that Flavia was very young, and, of 
course, ignorant of her own mind, while pre- 
e affections were happily, in this case, not 
to be dreaded. Except a priest or two, and that 


snuffy old French doctor of whom the young oy ful 


often spoke, the countess was convinced that her 
young relative had never in her life been in com- 
= an unmarried man, before Lord Hythe 

like the day-star upon the narrow horizon of 
her brief ience. 

Thus Lady Mortlake drove cheerily — from 
her hall-door, convinced that her you guest 
was already timidly regretting the coy ‘No’ which 
A had too easily accepted as an answer to his 
suit ; and that plenty of time remained between the 
time t and the ing of parliament where- 
in to bring the course of true ond into a channel of 
satisfactory smoothness. The road was an excellent 
one, thanks to the late earl’s care for the ameliora- 
tion of the property, and the four bays whirled 
along the light carriage at a brisk pace. But the 
keeper's cottage was at some distance from the 
great house, and hills had to be scaled, and tracts 
of woodland traversed, before the goal was reached. 
The arrival had been happily timed; and the 
barouche rolled swiftly across the elastic turf, and 
halted before the door of the thatched lodge just as 
the shooting ponies were being brought round, as 
the spaniels were yelping forth their eagerness for a 
renewal of the campaign, and as the sportsmen 
were emerging, gun in hand, from the dwelling of 
the prime-minister of Lord Mortlake’s preserves. 

For some time the countess and her well-grown 
daughters had enough to do in ee to the 
greetings of their friends, who, having a good 
morning’s sport, and the best possible luncheon to 
appease the appetite produced by fresh air and 
exercise, were in temper and spirits of correspond- 
ing excellence. Indeed, the pleasant hours spent 
under the greenwood bough, aided by the charms 
of -cheer, magne ip, and unlimited ‘cup,’ 

thawed the frost that incases an English 
man’s real nature; and even the squires 
found themselves conversing with the fair occu- 
. pants of the barouche with an ease that astonished 
themselves. But besides the local aristocrats, 
besides young Sir Neville and old Sir John, and 
ers Plummington from Plummington 
— and Mr Fossdyke of Fossdyke, with 
his sons, and one or two other Anglo-Saxon 
thanes, the like of whom are only to found 
in such out-of-the-way shires as that whereof 
Harbledown was an ornament, there were other 
and more fascinating cavaliers present: these 
were no others than Lord Plantagenet Vere and 
Captain Fitzalaric of the Lifeguards, about the 
most dangerous lady-killers in London, and now on 
a visit to Sir Neville Beecham at Manley Court. 

As for Sir Neville himself, a pink-faced, flaxen- 
headed man, who might at any time have 
changed clothes with his own and defied 
recognition as a gentleman, t was nothing 
dangerous about him. He had nine thousand a 


year, an empty head, an honest heart, and a mis- 
placed affection for amber-coloured pipes and 


the strongest Cavendish tobacco. But the Guards- 
men—for Lord Plantagenet was in the Foot — 
as his i le companion was in the H 
Cavalry—were really formidable with such 
black moustaches; such embroidered shirt-fronts 
and ‘lovely’ waistcoats, and charms, and trinkets ; 
such eyes, and hair, and neck-ties ; such beautifully 
white teeth, killing glances, soft smiles, and stocks 
of small-talk, as might well strike terror to the 
heart of any mother in Belgravia. These dread- 
young men could sing, ride, waltz, and flirt 
so very much better than any eldest son worth 
they an artful power of 
ing pensive or rattlingly merry, according to 
taste ; and were so well provided with the most 
delightful riddles, new croquet rules, new forfeits, 
new scraps of Belgravian slang, that no heiress 
was safe from them. As for those numerous fair 
ones whose faces were their fortunes, judicious 
chaperones were as much fluttered at the sight of 
Vere and Fitzalaric in contiguity to the bright 
bevy of white-robed innocents under their charge, 
as a hen that sees the shadow of the hovering hawk 
fall upon her chicks. They were shocking social 
sharks, were Plantagenet Vere and Alured Fitz- 
alaric, and for a few minutes Lady Mortlake could 
se gf manage to return their civil speeches in 
Why had the earl asked them, she wondered. 
Ah! to be sure, they were staying with that boor- 
ish young baronet, whose forefathers had alwa 
kept up a sort of heredi' friendship with the 
Clares ; but still Lady Mortlake wished the 
dandies away. Not that she feared for the peace 
of mind of her own daughters; Lady Julia and 
Lady Caroline were case-hardened in the fire of 
London life, and could not easily be dazzled now ; 
besides, they were not rich, and it was certain that 
the too attractive Guardsmen could not marry, 
according to Mayfair ethics, until they should find 
wives able to maintain them for the rest of their 
natural lives. But Lady Flavia! the countess 
could have shed tears at the idea that ‘that dear 
lamb’ should be e to encounter two such 
elegant wolves as the gentlemen in the 
knickerbockers and velvet coats, to whom she was 
now forcing herself to say something civil ; for 
she had a horrid idea that Lord Hythe’s courtship 
would scarcely be furthered by the arrival on the 
scene of these inopportune exquisites ; and it was 
not until after mature reflection that she regained 
her serene confidence that her own son’s sterli 
merits must eventually be recognised. 
Hythe’s voice broke in upon her reverie : ‘ Where 
is Flavia?’ He asked this question with some 
little concern, and the lady-killers themselves 
pricked up their ears like an old hunting-horse 
that hears the cry of the far-distant pack. They, 
too, had heard vague rumours of something very 
—— very beautiful, and very wealthy domi- 
ciled Ber the earl’s roof. The earl, too, chimed 
in with the inquiry after his favourite, for every 
one liked Lady Flavia. That young lady’s absence 
was accounted for on the ground of headache, a 
plea devised on the of the moment by the 
countess, in whose opinion any excuse sounded 
better than an acknowledgment that caprice was 
the cause of the non-appearance of her lovely 


co the by, said Lady Caroline sud 
Lady 


near the dear child’s 
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commission.—Augustus, would you call the keeper? 
—Haynes, I mean. He has gone forward with the 
beaters.’ 


Big Ben, whose towering figure was to be seen 
fifty yards off, presiding over a group of boys and 
farming-men, was summoned to the side of the 
barouche, and his battered hat in token of 
deference. The keeper did not look wholly com- 
fortable at being thus suddenly called up; perhaps 
his unquiet conscience made a coward of him ; at 
anyrate, his restless eye glanced stealthily from 
face to face, as if to read the signs of any hostile 
feeling that unlucky revelations might have con- 
jured up ; but none such were visible. 

‘Isn’t there a heronry on what they call the Isl 
down by the river, on the Chartley Road?’ ask 
= Caroline. 

‘Yes, my lady} said Big Ben, again doing 
violence to his hat-brim. 

‘Then,’ said Lady Caroline, ‘ perhaps you could 
manage to get my cousin, Lady Flavia Clare—— 
Dear me!’ And the comely speaker broke off in 
some surprise, for at the mention of that name Big 
Ben had given a start of dismay, and had let the 

ee on, explaining t e 
fancied that he eard a then, in the 
woods, and feared somebody was disturbing the 
game ; and the earl being by this time very ro 
to get back to the covert, and make the most of the 
daylight remaining, the ladies alighted from the 


barouche, and walked a few hundred yards under | harp-s 


escort towards the scene of action ; Lady Caroline 
briefly imparting to Mr Haynes that her cousin 
had a fancy for some of the long glossy heron’s 
os and that she wished to speak to the keeper 

imself on the subject of procuring them. And 
then the whole Party adjourned to the copse, 
where pers A e short armistice came to an 
end, and nothing was heard but the crashing of 
brushwood under the beaters’ tread, the whirring 
of pheasants, the crack of and the various 
cries of ‘Down charge} ‘Seek dead, and so forth, 
as the spaniels rushed through the thickets to 
secure the fallen birds. 

But though Mr Benjamin Haynes was useful and 
active, his thoughts were not wholly of pheasants 
and breech-loaders. He knit his TOWS as 
he went sturdily about his work ; and when the 
battue was over, and the sportsmen gone, Big Ben, 
to the surprise of his underlings, chose himself to 
drive the cart that conveyed the dead game up to 
the great house. 

‘A nod,’ muttered the forester, as 
he jerked the reins and pli e whip, ‘is as good 
as a wink to a blind horse. But Ben Haynes ain’t 
blind. Wonder what she’s up to now!’ For that 
the yo lady who occupied the largest place in 
his thoughts just then, was ‘ up’ to ae 
than immediately met the eye, was a conclusion 
readily formed by the naturally shrewd mind of 
the earl’s unfaithful head-keeper. Arrived at the 
great house, Mr Haynes contrived to get of 
Simmons, and begged that waiting damsel to tell 
her lady that he, Haynes the keeper, was there by 
her Ladyship’s directions, to receive his orders about 
the heron’s feathers. Simmons took the message, 
and brought back word that Haynes was to wait. 
The dressing-bell, indeed, had just rung, but 
Lady Flavia would see the keeper for an instant 
before dinner. 


After a while, Big Ben, very uncomfortable at 
the proximity of so much splendour, was smuggled 
like contraband goods up the back-stairs, along the 
grand gallery, up the corridor to the left, and so 
into the western wing, and into the pink boudoir 
that formed ous of Tah Flavia’s suite of apart- 
ments. There was Lady Flavia herself, ready 
dressed for the dinner-party, in what appeared to 
the a bewild eyes as fleecy clouds of 
gauzy whiteness, very soft and gossamer-like, with 
_ clasping her slender wrists, pearls wreathing 

er graceful neck, pearls twisted in her raven hair 
—not an atom of colour in her white, 
P and ha se as a snow-wreath. Big Ben 
hat in hand, ducking his rough and 
awaiting her comman 

Simmons, whose innate curiosity was sharpened 
_ fact of her being in the service of a mistress 
whose genuine character was 
of comprehension, did her best to play the eaves- 
dropper, but in vain. She fluttered about near 
the pink boudoir, going in and out of the bedroom, 
and the bath-room, and the dressing-room, and up 
and down the » but sever Gabe to apply 
her ear to the keyhole, or to pause near the door, 
lest her lady, of whose quic of perception 
she had a very high opinion, should detect her 
— y Bn abnormal power of seeing or 

earing. the waiting-woman could distingui 
was the faint sound of — voice, very sweet 
and clear, that ran on like the music of far-off 
ings, and an occasional growl like that of a 
bear—such a growl as Orson might have uttered in 
the first s of his education by Valentine ; 
and at last a little silver bell tinkled out its 
bidding, and Simmons shewed Big Ben downstairs 


n. 
“eThat evening, Lady Flavia was in very high 
spirits, and her loveliness and her sprightly infan- 
tine merriment turned the heads of the company 
= around Lord Mortlake’s table. Even the 
mdon men, who had seen so much beauty, so 
many bright-eyed ingénues, were honestly fascinated 
for once, and forgot their own hackneyed round 
of accomplishments, to become the very humble 
courtiers of this peerless fairy —_ As for Lord 
Hythe, he had never admired her so much before ; 
he drank in deep draughts of love as the hours 
went by ; and even dull Sir Neville stood entranced 
as she —simple little French pastoral ballads, 
that she learned, she said, at Grésnez-les- 
cloches—though he neither cared for music, nor 
knew a syllable of any foreign tongue. Then the 
countess, for the first time, saw that her husband’s 
ward, once launched in London society, would 
become a leader as of right, and seeing this, was 
more bent than ever on hailing as her daughter-in- 
law one so well fitted in every way to be Lord 
Hythe’s wife. 
ig Ben, the keeper, going his rounds, and 
ee e watchers, was meantime growling to 
i ‘I'll do it. I’ve promised her, and she'll 
hold me to my word, or my name is not Haynes. 
I'll doit! and yet it’s an ugly job—a hanging touch, 
I reckon. But she warn’t one to say nay to; and 
it’s sure to be laid on some one else, or at worst, 
tis only a mistake; and a hundred pounds is a 
mort o money. “How do you —— he A a a 
poacher? and if he resists, why, you have the law 
on your side ;” them was her very words. And 
she has a head-piece, she has!’ concluded the 
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keeper, with a sort of stupid enthusiasm, and said 
no more for the time. But his sleep was troubled 


on that ni 

his poor spirit-broken wife 
go money, and the red 
men. 


CHAPTER XIV.—SENTENCE OF DEATH. 


and he muttered queer things, that 
of murdered 


Now back to Harbledown, the seat, as Burke 
and his brother-historians described it, of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Mortlake ; which 

ooting at Tinningley rapi 
changing from the condition of dull magnificence 
that seemed normal to it, to the genial state of 
a great country-house belonging to an owner who 


has ample means and ble daughters. 


or a grim, black thing. We keep it in the somewhat sparingly accep’ e rare hospi- 
arsenal of justice still, that 


grisly old scarecrow, 
that barbarous uncouth idol, in terrorem of evil- 


talities of their neighbours ; but now they began to 


doers. But we do our best to the gory | the provinces ; while fresh dinners in various houses 
Ju t from the light of day, only now | of greater or less pretension sprang, like gastronomic 
and then drag forth the ill-om car to crush out 


a guilty life beneath its cruel wheels. We have 


almost ou’ 


nourished with -rations ; and we are not ve 
eae of the blood-red blot that is but partly 


our statute-book. 
Sentence of Death! It has a harsh, hard 


even when it is solemnly pronounced b = 
wi 
majesty of authority. In such 


ermine-robed ju 
all the might 
a case, be sure the trial has been full and fair. 


whose voice is wi 


The evidence has been sharply tested ; the smallest 


rp 
loop-hole byavhich the light of truth might shine 
in and shew the prisoner innocent, been 
scrupulously left clear. All the leanings of the 
Court have been towards mercy. The Argus eyes 
of the have been spying about in every 
conceivable nook and corner for whatever might 
disprove or extenuate the crime. There has been 
almost a weakness, almost a superstition, in the 
sensitive desire shewn that the accused wretch 


should have every chance of safety. Even when 


the evidence was hammered home, point after point, 
like nails knocked into a coffin, the very counsel 
for the Crown shrank from his task, and did his 
office with studied quietude and self-restraint. The 
jury long debated, yearning, some of them, to shut 


eyes to truth, in favour of a questionable 
m ; and when the reluctant verdict was given, 
the judge—himself an old man, perhaps, and not 


long for this world—feels his eyes grow dim, and 
Sioeulen tremble, as he bids the enlprit, whom he 
has tried so kindly and so patiently, prepare to 

ive up a life for a life, and speaks last and 
dire sentence of the law. 

ut Sentence of Death lightly, laughing]. 

yet in bitter truth ; Sentence of Death 1 sag 
the sweet fresh voice of a young girl, as she 
chirrups gaily to her bounding ponies, and makes 
the whistle aro their ears—that is surely 
more terrible than any doom pronounced in any 
court oa oe it at the judgment-seat of 
Jeffre i ! There was no appeal 
No Home Secretary could feel doubts, and stay 
execution ; no pe for mercy could beset 
the Fountain of Grace; no r press could 
bring the artillery of a thousand leading articles to 
bear upon the scaffold, that undue severity had 
built up, not for an innocent sufferer, but for one 
not wholly worthy of the omners cord. Even 
the condemned did not know how close to his 
elbow scythe and ho no 
time given for tance ; yet went forth 
that a man mast dle, 


tgrown the faith of our fathers in that 
old British palladium, the gallows. We keep our 
judicial Minotaur yet, but its hungry maw is 


there. | dry 


— from the ashes of banquets given at 
arbledown. It was just what the earl liked. He 
shared the tastes of his contemporaries, and was 
fond of good eating and drinking, of whist, and of 
such conversation as can exist when fat oxen are 
the theme. He really was a good farmer, and had 
a blameless love for talking about the details of 
farming. The countess was only in part a lady of 
fashion, according to the common meaning of the 
term. She held that there was a time for all 
u ergymen, ers, el, ¢ 
old women. In London, talked 
about ‘people.’ She was very well pleased to 
extend her acquaintance. 
It seemed, in fact, that the change from compara- 
tive solitude to such gaiety as a country neighbour- 
hood can supply, was pleasing to everybody. To 
Lord Hythe, because he had some idea of divorci 
himself from the humble and faithful borough o 
Starvington, as Napoleon did from Josephine, and 
wooing a parliamentary Maria Louisa in the 
shape of the county representation. There was 
only one other house in the shire, a house of ducal 
Clare; and it had ye oe been an understood 
thing that the county should be represented in the 
House of Commons by the eldest sons of both 
noble families. Lord Arthur Glendower was 
already one of the members. Why should not 
Mr Hoopsley, the tremendous brewer, who repre- 
sented his own malt-kilns and mash-tubs er 
than anything or anybody else in the district, and 
who had bought his seat as he would an o 
be o 


as Lord e e spread 
Mortlake influence, therefore, was welcome to the 


who see no hardship in a ten-mile drive along a 
muddy eg toed the blissful purpose of sitting for 
two mortal hours and a between a deaf old 


over 


a little bird warbling out its 


heart in 
musical trilling on a summer i 


tried 


entertain, and that with a frequency unusual in 


| 
ry | 
| 
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uture candidate ; and as for his sisters, they were 
the sort of women 
| squire and a stiff old dean, both very noisy mam 
their soup, very monosyllabic of speech, po | very 
of manner. But that Lady Flavia should 
ave derived genuine pleasure , on such heavy 
ee a was, at first sight, not quite so 
intelligible. 

But she did. She was always bright and gay as 
was to be bored, not imma- 
ture of young curates, with colds in their heads, 
the pulpit. The curates could talk to her. She 
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drew them out by a sort of imperceptible traction, 
and loosened their stammering tongues, as o- 
had not been loosened since their proprietcrs 
college. The proud old dons from the cathedral 
city of Slochester, Brahmin of their cloth, unbent 
in the radiance of her smile, and quoted Latin 
poy in describing her, afte to other 

min. The squires hoped that she would 
come and see the hounds throw off, and suggested 
lawn meets for her express ification. The 
whose true-blue testantism had 
been a little shocked, at first, at the idea of 
welcoming a girl bred in a convent, and therefore, 
ae, a she-Jesuit, dangerous to English house- 

olds, 


orphan child. Everybody agreed, tacitly, to treat 
her as a child a 

incess ; a fair, gi orious thing, on whom 
the inds argh business to blow too 


paid Lady Fiavia Clare a good 
deal of attention ; but the countess, to her great relief, 
saw no cause for a ing a jealousy towards 
them on her son’s behalf. e illustrious exiles 
from Mayfair could not, with all their lures, and 
calls, and well-proved stratagems, entrap that 
oung bird, for whose enslave- 
ment they limed the twig, and spread the net. It 
was to no purpose that Fitzalaric’s dark glance, 
full of pensive sadness, followed the heiress as she 
moved, fawnlike, about the lighted room. It was 
in vain for Vere to twirl his moustache till it had 
the true Bobadil twist, and to talk his very best 
about the Nile, and the Schreckhorn, and his 
slipping down the crevasse, and his scuffle with 
‘Arab thieves beside the Dead Sea. Grave or gay, 
chattering or mute, those gallant youths could get 
nothing but sprightly talk and sunny smiles from 
Lady Flavia, but no sign of preference for either. 
Her little heart was proof against those professed 
lady-killers; and they with some 
pique, that the ‘little party, old Mortlake’s ward,’ 
was not easily to be won, and predicted that she 
would make a sensation in London. 

*You can’t chaff her, as you can most Mo: 4 
said Lord Plantagenet to his Damon, Fit ic ; 
‘and the sentimental dodge won’t do at all. But 
nothing so pretty, and nothing so clever, will be 
out next season, Fitz, my boy.’ 

To which Fitz made answer, that the ‘little 

? was worthy of his friend’s praise, adding: 

Those Mortlake girls look like cart-horses beside a 
thoroughbred, when she’s in the room. But I’ll 
tell you what it is, Planty—I don’t that wa 
she has of laughing ; it makes a fellow feel d 
uncomfortable. ere’s something wicked and 
ay in the sound of it; haven’t you remarked 
it 

But Lord Plantagenet’s ear was less finely 
attuned than his had noticed 
nothing very ic in the laugh in question. 

One’ Seturlay night, quite at the cnd of the 
month, palack returned 

ining at ishop’s he carriages 

rolled away sau & the stable-yard, and the 
newly-returned inmates of the house had already 
taken up their flat candlesticks, and were wishing 
each other a good-night, when Lord Mortlake, who 
had picked up the county paper, that day published, 
exclaimed: ‘Eh, eh! ’s this? I wonder we 

didn’t hear of this in Slochester. The editor calls 
CB, 


felt their motherly hearts warm to the | his 


it murder’ Everybody looked ly round. 
Murder is a word none, since all have a life 
to lose, can hear unmoved. The earl hastily 
— the cream of the paragraph, headed 
big 

‘ 


it seems the news only came just as they were 
going to press with the paper; but “we” have sent 
a special reporter to the scene of action, and we 
promise further and full information in an extra 
edition. All that is known is, that a gentleman 
Chartley having been shot by somebody, 
though apparently not for purposes of plunder, as 
and purse were untouched. th ! what’s 
all this? Nag’s Head Inn—name of the unfortunate 
sufferer understood to be Royston—not expected to 
survive—no trace of the assassin—police on the 
Ah! that will be some 
yke. He is an active magistrate 
murder took place on his land? 

‘Royston !’ exclaimed the countess. ‘Surely no 
relation to the Mr Royston you knew in France, 
Hardly aid. Lady Flavia, toring 

y!? sai via, ing her beauti- 
ful face and limpid 4 es towards the countess— 
‘hardly. I betieve Royston had no near 
relations. He had a son; but he, I think, is in 
India, with his regiment.’ 

She said this very calmly and truthfully, and 
the hand that held the candle was as steady as a 
rock. Her cheek was a little pale, but it was 
natural that she should betray some token of 
emotion at the sudden intelligence that violence 
and death had been busy so near her. 

‘Ah! well, I’m glad of that,’ said the earl 
heartily. ‘I’m glad it’s not, a member of your 
friend’s family. Poor fellow! I wonder who he 
was. Some artist, perhaps. They often stay at 
Cuay to sketch, as the dean told me the other 
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In these days of new dynastic combinations, when 
a most serene Prince of Augustenburg claims a 
couple of Danish provinces, and a Danish boy- 
prince is called to the throne of the Hellenes, and 
a Hapsburg accepts from a Bonaparte the imperial 
crown of the Montezumas, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to recall the incidents of a few ephemeral 
royalties ; butterflies in their brief hour of sun- 
shine and prosperity; butterflies, too, often in 
the miserable ending of their careers. Quickened 
into a feverish life by their own ambition, or the 
ambition of others, how short has been the day 
of their power, and how redly, too often, has their 
sun gone down at its close! What pregnant warn- 
ings, what striking lessons, what keen reproofs to 
pride and ambition and unhealthy aspiration, are 
told in the crushed wings and decayed glory of 
these miserable creatures of an hour! 

One of the most remarkable of these unfortu- 
nates was Theodore de Neuhoff, son of a reputable 
ns aa squire, who, after various and 

esultory experiences, conceived the project of 
making himse lf king of Corsica, at that time risen 
in revolt against its Genoese tyrants. After some 
negotiations with the principal rebels, whom he 
rsuaded that he enjoyed great influence at the 
vifferent European courts, he borrowed money in 
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sabres of si — 
Theodore distributed, as tokens of his royal favour, 


was elected king on the 15th of April 1736. The 
placed on his head a crown of wild-laurel, 
raised him on a throne amidst the loudest 


represen 
arms of 


government of Tunis was simple enough to comply 
ed at Leghorn in a shi 


a species of madness seizes all men. This pro- 


position was accepted. Baron Theodore landed on 
the 15th of March 1736, at the of Aleria, 
clothed @ la Turque, and crowned with aturban. He 


the crowd some 


a police for his kingdom. Next he raised a - 
La of four hundred men—it formed the chief 
ivision of his — a victorious 
campai — the isle. e greater 

it submntted to King Theodore—that is, 
ant villagers, herdsmen, and mountaineers; but 
the towns, Bastia, Fiorenzo, Calvi, Ajaccio, Porto- 
Vecchio, derided his pretensions, and remained 
faithful to the Genoese. Theodore did not grow 
faint of heart at their resistance. He blockaded 


last, | Corsicans 


the rebellious towns, and enclosed them by land 
so skilfully, that they were forced to send to 
Genoa for provisions, wood, and even water. 

His mi resources were so scanty, however, 
that these sieges made but little progress ; and the 
to murmur at the want of success 
which their puissant monarch, and the 
dilatory conduct of his powerful allies. Theodore 
had the sagacity to perceive the danger to himself 
that might result from this growing discontent ; 
and on the 4th of Novembez, having assembled at 
Sartena the deputies of all the districts, announced 
to them that he should set out to hasten the arrival 
of the long-deferred succours. He appointed a 
council of regency, composed of three members ; 
and then, disguised as an abbé, embarked on board 
@ coasting-vessel, which conducted him to Leg- 
horn. From thence he overran Europe, seeking 
everywhere for assistance either in money or sol- 
diers, that he might be able to play out honour- 
ably his character of ‘the Corsican king.’ Every- 
— he —_ the door of the audience-chamber 

to his importunacy, except at Amsterdam, 
where he was Ramitted to the debtors’ prison, 
and detained in durance vile for several weeks. 
Having regained his liberty, he contrived to 
interest in his behalf some merchants, and even 
some Jewish traders, by promising them a mono- 
poly of the entire commerce of his island-kingdom. 

ey began their exertions in his cause by payi 

his debts—a welcome relief to qvuledionel 
royalty ; and next they advanced to him a sum of 
five million francs, which enabled him to equip 
three merchant-ships, and a frigate of twenty-four 
guns, and load them with a cargo of shot, powder, 
and nine thousand muskets. 

He disembarked at Soraco on the 13th of 
tember 1738. But two years had passed: the 

litical situation had entirely ray oy The 

rench had gained a firm footing in the island: 
was it advisable to hazard a struggle against so 
powerful a foe? Theodore did not hesitate: he 
i upon the coast until December, and 
a himself with his flotilla before Ajaccio ; 
ut baffled by contrary winds, and betrayed also, 
it is believed, by the captain, he was driven into 
Naples, where he was , and flung into 
prison at Gacta. He was not detained in 
confinement long ; his jailers dismissed him to 
fulfil his errant destiny. After a new and 
unsuccessful attempt, in 1742, upon the coast, in 
which he received some assistance from our own 
mmment, he i to London. His ill- 
ortune pursued him thither; he was reduced 
to indigence, and once more cast into prison. 
His debts, the only souvenirs which he retained 
of his royalty, pursued him everywhere. For 


seven years he brooded in pitiful captivity; . 


is critics gen ow him, took pity upon 
tion in his favour, and raised, by his generous 


release from prison, but to provide his old age with 
the means of subsistence. Mie did not long enjoy 
this gleam of brighter fortune; he died on the 
17th of December 1755, and was buried in the 

weyard of St Anne’s, Westminster. His tomb 
a simple but forcible ‘Fortune 
gave him a kingdom, and refused him bread.’ 

And yet this penniless adventurer had coined 


94 
every available quarter, set out from Genoa, and 
arrived in the roadstead of Aleria, on board a 
small English vessel, which was loaded with 
military uniforms, two hundred muskets, as many 
istols, some cannons of small calibre, and a few | 
among his princi isans. 
His noble air, Ris ne ame figure, his kindling 
dazzled and fascinated all. Corsica 
looked upon him with admiring eyes, as upon a | 
saviour sent to them by bounteous Heaven. He | 
acclamations. He dictated laws, bestowed dignities, 
inflicted punishments, instituted an order of 
chivalry under the name of ‘The Deliverance,’ 
and coined money, exercising in all things a 
truly royal power. His money bore, on the | 
obverse, the initials of his name, with this legend, 
Pro Bono Publico Regni Corsie; on the reverse, 
@ crown supported by two hands. Other coins 
a: on the one side, a black head (the 
Corsica); and on the other, the image of 
the Virgin, with this legend, Monstra te Matrem. | 
Coins, laws, and decrees notwithstanding, Theodore’s | 
reign lasted but seven months: the butterfly’s 
career was brilliant, but brief. 
Voltaire, whose cynical spirit was much amused 
by this ephemeral royalty, and who made use of 
it in the famous supper of the seven discrowned 
kings in his novel of Candide, relates, with his 
usual clearness, the destiny and enterprise of the 
Corsican monarch. ‘ Having crossed over to Tunis,’ 
he writes, ‘Theodore persuaded the Bey that he 
could make Corsica submit to him, if he would but 
give him a ship of ten guns, four thousand muskets, 
a thousand sequins, and some provisions. The 
wrote to the Corsican chiefs, that if they were 
willing to choose him for their king, he promised 
to expel the Genoese from the island, with the 
assistance of the principal powers of Europe, of 
which he was sure. There must be moments when 
treasures, ani wa roof, scatte amo 
handfals of sequins ; his 
and the powder which he distributed, were marks 
 . He gave them good leather shoes, 
| a sign of wealth unknown in Corsica; he — 
couriers to come from Leghorn by ship, bri 
him pretended dispatches from the octal 
| monarchs of Europe and Africa.’ 
| | 
exertions, &@ sufiicient sum not on y to procure us 
| 
| | 


BUTTERFLY KINGS. 


gifted with his 


Thus, the Corsicans of his faction und them 
to mean—T. R., Theodore Roi (Theodore the king) ; 
the Corsicans of the faction 
them as—T. R., Tutto 4% copper) j and the 
a read them as—T. Tuttr i (All 
re 


Among ephemeral sovereigns must not be for- 
gotten Henry IIL, as king of Poland. He held the 
sceptre of the Sarmatians for about a year. All 
the reign of this crafty son of the cruel Catharine 
de’ Medici was consumed in a magnificent tour 
through Italy and Germany. At Venice he was 
received with t splendour, and presented with 


a manual of chivalry, wherein he found, all ready | i 


re , the ordinances of his future order of 

Be rit. From the Elector of Saxony he met 
with a worthier reception, one which shewed the 
feelings of horror with which Protestant princes 
on the recent Massacre of St Bartholomew. 

On entering the elector’s cabinet, the first object 
which met his eye was a striking portrait of the 
great and Admiral Coligny. ‘ You knew that 
man, sir?’ said the elector with marked severity. 
‘You put to death the ablest captain in Christen- 
dom, who had rendered the most signal services to 
yourself, as well as to the king your brother’ 

The king of Poland, somewhat moved, replied : 
‘It was he who would have slain us; we did but 
forestall him. 

A; Sir,’ rejoined the elector, ‘we know the whole 


ry. 

At table, he was served by none but French 
Huguenots, who had escaped from the massacre, 
and who appeared to threaten while they served 
him. Throughout the king’s - with him, the 
elector took every opportunity of manifesting his 
scorn and indignation. 


On the 27th of June 1697, Cardinal Radjouski, 
the Primate of Poland, offered the crown of Poland, 
in the name of the States, to another French prince, 
Francis Louis de Bourbon, Prince of Conti. 

The negotiation was carried on through the 
agency of Cardinal de Poli The Bourbon 

ince was dazzled by the glittering bait, set out 

France in haste, and disembarked at Danzig 
on the 26th of September. But he was too late. 
Frederick Augustus, Elector of Saxony, whom the 
Bishop of Cujovia had imed king of Poland, 
was beforehand with him ; signed, on the 21st of 
July, the Acta Conventa, and on the 15th of Sep- 
tember was crowned at Cracow. The prince was 
therefore — to yield the honours of his 
transient royalty, and returned to France on the 
7th of November. 


An enterprise very little known, and character- 
ised by some peculiar features, was the attempt 
made during the revolutionary era by Louis Francis 
Bithune, Duke of Charost, to erect Brabant into a 
kingdom, with himself for its king. He thought 
to profit by the discontent which had been every- 
where excited by the suppression of the convents, 
ordained by the Emperor Joseph II.; and he 
attempted to rouse the sluggish Flemings to revolt. 
He only succeeded in rallying round his standard 


some shoeless vagrants, and in capturing two small 
towns. | the ‘king of 
Brabant’ was by a couple of policemen ! 

He escaped, fled to France for an asylum, and 
fell a victim to the voracious guillotine in 1794. 
He was but thirty-three years old at the time of 
his death. We can y mourn his fate, for, 
according to all accounts, he was totally unworthy 
of the réle he so ambitiously and so unluckily 
attempted to play. 


In our own history, we have had some butterfly 
kings. The ovation of a ‘king of the Isle of 
Wight’ is an incident seldom referred to by our 
modern historians. This butterfly sovereign was 
Henry Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, a favourite 


with the islands of Guernsey and 

tronage of the church and priory of St Mary 
Somes a of Goldcliff, with leave to annex it to 
the church of Tewkesbury. He confirmed the 
- made by his predecessors to the church of 

ewkesbury ; gave all the ornaments he wore to 
purchase vestments for the monastery ; died in the 
twenty-second year of his age, and was buried in 
the middle of the choir’ And this is all that the 
chroniclers tell us of the first and last —s of the 
Isle of Wight. We doubt, even had he lived, if 
he would have been ‘recognised’ by any of the 


Portugal on his head had succeeded, his reign would 
have abruptly terminated by the Congress of 
Vienna. He was to have assumed the title of 
Nicholas I.; and there is little doubt that the 
prosperous soldier looked favourably on the project. 
An address to the Portuguese people was published 
in a journal notoriously under his influence ; and 
on giving audience to a deputation of Portuguese 
citizens inclined to his faction, he delivered a long 
harangue on the benefits which a French prince 
could shower upon Portugal. ‘As for me,’ he 
added, ‘I feel the gratitude which I ought for your 
disposition in my favour ; but it does not depend 
upon me to answer you.’ He had, however, so 
fully relied on a successful conclusion to the enter- 
rise, that proclamations announcing his arrival 
had alread read abroad. : 
It was fortunate for the French conspirators who 
had taken a part in this scheme that they advanced 
no further. One of the marshal’s aides-de-camp 
was summoned to Paris. He was admitted to the 
emperor's and subjected to a tirade of 
indignant reproaches, you gone one step 
further,’ ‘I would have had you 


The most brilliant, and pulepe the unhap- 
iest of all butterfly kings, was Joachim Murat, 
fing of Naples. dashing swordsman—le 
beau sabreur of the French army—was raised to 
the throne by Napoleon in September 1808. He 
verned his people with considerable success, as 
pe his imperious ruler would permit him; but 
Napoleon treated him with a contempt which 
wounded him deeply, nicknaming him a ‘roi de 


money! It is true that the pieces Sm ; 
| effigy were of hy alloy. The imi 
upon one side of them, were er! interpreted, 
to the sentiments of different 
| 
kingdom, and crowned him with his own hands, 
| n 1443. ‘He had the castle of Bristol given hi | 
| | 
| 
} 
| | i 
| 
uropean sovereigns. 
Soult, the ablest and most fortunate of Napoleon’s | ; 
marshals, a butterfly king ; though, 
| if the faction which proposed to place the crown of | | 
| 
| 
| 
ia 
| 
| 
| 14 
| it 
| 
| 
| 
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théatre) and, in allusion to his love of dress and 
pomp, Nevertheless, he joined 
the Grand Army in the disastrous expedition to 
Russia, and distinguished himself by the most 
brilliant exploits, actually securing a powerful 
ascendency over the Cossacks, his enemies, by his 
extraordinary heroism. 

He returned to Naples in 1813; and piqued by 
agninos him, Ragland and 

uwro iance agai i an ustria 

os oe ise his right to the Neapolitan 

me. But when the emperor escaped from Elba, 
his old admiration for his great brother-in-law 
returned, and he resolved to espouse his cause. 
With reckless impetuosity, he put his army in 
motion, and advanced on Tuscany to attack the 
Austrians ; but he lacked the abilities of an able 
commander, and his soldiers were deficient in all 
the qualities that make good troops. Defeat 
followed defeat. Murat fled in haste to Naples; 
endeavoured to rouse the people in his favour ; and 
failing, left Naples on the 19th of May, and set out 
for France. He arrived in time to hear of the 
crushing defeat of Waterloo. 

After a series of romantic adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, the unhappy Murat, with a few 
faithful friends, contrived to make their way to 
Corsica. Here his popularity was so great that he 
raised, as if by magic, a band of some three hundred 
recruits, with whom he resolved to attempt to regain 
his Neapolitan crown. But on the voyage he was 
deserted 1 by of his little army, and when he 
reached the Italian coast, he found himself opposed 
by a far superior force. His small troop was des- 
troyed, and he himself arrested. A commission of 
officers was hastily appointed to try him. He 
refused to acknowledge their authority, but they 
went on with their proceedings wnmoved by his 
remonstrances. 


In these last painful hours, le beau sabreur 
behaved with extraordinary composure, and a 
dignity that in his days of 7 he had 
seldom manifested. e defended his conduct 
calmly and clearly. ‘I own,’ he said, ‘that I 
thought Ferdinand more humane and high-minded. 
I should have acted very differently had our situa- 
tions been reversed. I entered Naples the possessor 
of twelve millions of francs, and after nine years of 
a government which I did all in my power to make 
a paternal one, I came out of it with only two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs in the world. 
Both in the court and the camp,’ he —— 
‘my _ object was the national good. I employ 
the public revenues solely for public : 
secured nothing for myself. Now, at this hour of 
my death, I have no other wealth than that of my 
actions. They are all my glory and my consola- 
tion.’ 

The sentence of the commission was ‘ Death.’ 
Murat heard it unmoved. A confessor performed 
the last offices of the Romish Church, and at his 
request, the ex-king signed the following declara- 
tion: ‘I declare that I have done good, as far as it 
lay in my power ; and that I die in the arms of the 
Catholic religion.’ He wrote, with a steady hand, 
a farewell letter to his wife Caroline, one of 
Napoleon’s sisters. 

m he walked with a firm to the place of 
execution, as calm and serene as if moving to some 
grand review or triumphal parade. He stood 


towards the soldiers ; and when every preparation 
was completed, fixing his eyes on a cornelian head 
of his whic 
exclaimed : ‘Save my face—aim at my heart !’ 


THE YEAR’S TWELVE CHILDREN. 


JANUARY, worn and gray, 

Like an old pilgrim by the way, 
Watches the snow, and shivering sighs, 
As the wild curlew round him flies ; 
Or huddled underneath a thorn, 

Sits praying for the lingering morn. 
Fesrvary, bluff and bold, 

O’er furrows striding, scorns the cold ; 
And with his horses two abreast, 
Makes the keen plough do his behest. 
Rough Marcu comes blustering down the road, 
In his wrath-hand the oxen’s goad ; 
Or, with a rough and angry haste, 
Scatters the seed o’er the dark waste. 
ApRit, a child, half tears, half smiles, 
Trips full of little playful wiles ; 

And laughing ‘neath her rainbow hood, 
Seeks the wild violets in the wood. 
May, the bright maiden singing goes, 
To where the snowy hawthorn blows, 
Watching the lambs leap in the dells, 
List’ning the simple village bells. 
Jung, with the mower’s scarlet face, 
Moves o'er the clover-field apace, 

And fast his crescent scythe sweeps on 
O’er spots from whence the lark has flown. 
Juty—the farmer, happy fellow, 
Laughs to see the corn grow yellow ; 
The heavy grain he tosses up 

From his right hand as from a cup. 
Aveust—the reaper cleaves his way 
Through golden waves at break of «ay ; 
Or on his wagon, piled with corn, 

At sunset, home is proudly borne. 
Szpremser, with his braying hound, 
Leaps fence and pale at every bound ; 
And casts into the wind in scorn 

All cares and dangers from his horn. 
OctosER comes, a woodman old, 

Fenced with tough leather from the cold ; 
Round swings his sturdy axe, and lo! 
A fir-branch falls at every blow. 
Novemner cowers before the flame, 
Bleared crone, forgetting her own name! 
Watches the blue smoke curling rise, 
And broods upon old memories. 
December fat and rosy strides, 

His old heart warm, well clothed his sides, 
With kindly word for young and old, 
The cheerier for the bracing cold ; 
Laughing a welcome, open flings 

His doors, and as he does it, sings. 
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